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his texts providing detailed expositions of Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten’s thought 
in particular. 

Even as part of the Leibnizian-Wolffian tradition, however, Meier avoids falling 
into dogmatism and frequently adopts unorthodox positions relative to that school. 
This tendency is nowhere more evident than in his Thoughts on the State of the Soul 
after Death of 1746. In this text, Meier disputes the validity of any attempted 
demonstration of the soul’s survival after death and its retention of its higher 
intellectual powers. Meier takes issue with the distinctively modern assumption 
that the soul’s immortality follows directly from its simplicity, but also challenges 
the more sophisticated proofs offered by Wolff and his disciples. While Meier thus 
denies that mathematical certainty of the soul’s immortality is possible, he nonethe- 
less contends that we can hold this to be true with a high degree of moral certainty, 
largely on account of its indisputable importance (if not indispensability) for mor- 
ality and religion. Meier’s position is thus clearly a departure from the orthodoxy of 
the Leibnizian-Wolffian school, yet that Meier takes this moral certainty to have an 
ultimately rational basis rather than being grounded wholly in Scripture, for instance, 
also serves to distinguish him from others, like Bayle, who have issued similar 
challenges to the power of reason to demonstrate the truths of faith. 

It will come as no surprise that Meier’s Thoughts was instantly controversial, 
leading some to suspect that a free-thinking agenda lay behind his rejection of any 
demonstrative certainty of immortality. His character became the subject of investi- 
gation by the Obercuratorium for Prussian universities, and it is likely that Meier 
would have been subject to censorship, or worse, had it not been for a highly placed 
friend who intervened with the king on Meier's behalf. Meier published a further text, 
the Defense of his Thoughts on the State of the Soul after Death (1748) in which he 
responds directly to a number of his critics, and even formulated a new argument for 
the soul's immortality in his Proof that the Human Soul lives Eternally (1751), though 
even in the opinion of many of his contemporaries Meier's own later proof was not 
immune to the sorts of criticisms found in his original Thoughts. 

The following selections are translated from the second edition of Meier's 
Thoughts (of 1749), which edition does not differ materially from the first. In the 
cases of references to Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique (first edition 
1697; second edition 1702), I have supplied the corresponding volume and page 
number in The Dictionary Historical and Critical of Mr. Peter Bayle, 5 vols., trans- 
lated by P. Desmaizeaux (2nd edition, London: Knapton etal., 1734; reprint, New 
York: Garland, 1984). For Meier's occasional references to Baumgarten’s Metaphy- 
sica (first edition, Halle, 1739), I have supplied the section number of that text, and 
the reader can consult the recent English translation of that text listed in the 
bibliography below. All notes are my own. 
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one could prove the immortality of the soul through reason with complete certainty, 
and there is an indescribable variety of opinions concocted in our day concerning the 
state of the soul after death that are regarded by their author as the demonstrated 
truth. One should almost come to think that these men did not understand what 
complete conviction requires. Yet, because such a judgment might seem too unkind, 
I will say only that a little hastiness and inattentiveness is to blame for this mistake. 
‘There are certain truths that we take up with our mother’s milk. Our upbringing, our 
religion, our accepted body of teaching all reinforce these, and the continuous 
approval bestowed upon these truths through our entire lives becomes habitual for 
us. Accordingly, the thought of doubting these truths does not occur to us even once. 
‘As soon as someone thinks up a proof for them that is only probable in some 
respects, we do not even expend the effort of examining it because we infer according 
to the prejudice that an inference with a true conclusion that has never been subject 
to doubt by us must be valid. Among the countless examples, the infinitely many 
proofs of God’s existence demonstrate the correctness of this observation of mine. 
Even the most miserable proofs of this truth are accepted without hesitation because 
one takes it for a sin to doubt a proof with a conclusion so worthy of veneration. 
What a contrary way of proceeding! One should evaluate the proof without the 
conclusion and derive the truth of the latter from the former, yet one does exactly the 
opposite: one evaluates the proof according to the conclusion and if we should find 
ourselves convinced of it for other sorts of reasons, then we are so superstitiously and 
they shame us for doubting their proof. In these pages I will proceed in a completely 
different manner, and one can consider my project as a critique of the rational proofs 
of the soul’s immortality and of the various opinions of the state of the soul in and 
after death. 


$3 

I do not know whether all of my readers recognize the innocence of my project. 
Should these pages have that fate, which out of fatherly love I would not wish for 
them, of falling into the hands of certain theologians who make a virtue of their blind, 
overblown religious zeal and take any pious thought for rationally grounded, then 
Thave no doubt that they will heave a sigh over me. If I lived in such times as those of 
the ancient Greek and Roman philosophers who honored sound reason, then I would 
not have to be worried that someone might take any offence from these pages. At that 
time, one could freely express one’s opinion on the immortality of the soul without 
suffering persecution because of it. Since then, however, the matter has taken on a 
completely different appearance. One has tied the truth that the soul is immortal so 
closely with the Christian religion (a connection which is not blameworthy in itself) 
that those who claim that nothing certain can be said on the basis of reason 
concerning the immortality of the soul are taken for free thinkers and mockers of 
religion. I am so repulsed by such mockery that it would sicken me if I should even 
fall under the probable suspicion of it and, without being boastful, I believe myself to 
possess sufficient understanding not to be a free thinker. In this first section, I will 
entertain only such considerations as will prove serviceable in commending the 
purity and innocence of my way of proceeding to all reasonable and non-partisan 
readers. [...] 
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Before everything else, I would like to set down my confession of faith concerning the 
state of the soul after death, and to present in order those claims that are in no way 
subject to consideration in these pages and against which I will not raise the least 
doubt. 1) I believe, with the utmost certainty of faith, by means of the infinitely many 
testimonies of Holy Scripture, which with a humble reverence I regard as the 
pronouncements of the living God, that the soul is immortal, and that not only a 
resurrection of the dead is to come but also that the eternal blessedness and 
damnation of humanity is imminent. Yes, everything in the Holy Scripture regarding 
the state of the soul in and after death which can be proven with a hermeneutical 
certainty remains highly valued and I will not dispute it in any respect in this text, 
I would have to be an enemy to myself in the highest degree to contradict Holy 
Scripture. I expect the light that will lead me to my supreme happiness to come from 
no other source than that kindled in us by the word of God, and as a Christian I have 
never yet had any doubt about the soul’s immortality. I will thus not treat my subject 
matter as a Christian but rather will consider it in the character of a mere philoso- 
pher. [...] 2) I take it as an established fact that not only can the soul's immortality 
only be proven to be very probable, but that it can also be proven with moral 
certainty by means of reason. I also hold this to be so on the basis of the many 
passages in Holy Scripture in which the state of the soul in and after death is revealed 
to us, In this case, reason agrees so precisely with revelation that it supplements these 
passages with as many and as strong reasons as are necessary to obligate any rational 
person to accept the immortality of the soul as a truth and to make use of it as a 
motive for his conduct. I will not therefore dispose entirely of all the proofs I am 
about to find fault with, as many of them can boast that they elevate their conclusion 
to the highest degree of probability. 3) I take it to be an indubitable fact that reason 
does not supply us with a single probable ground for the death of the soul. What's 
more, reason cannot come up with a single ground as to why we should take what 
Scripture reveals to us of the state of the soul after death to be impossible. I hereby 
challenge all free thinkers and all those who mock religion to use their collected 
powers to marshal but a single probable ground in favor of the contrary. What else 
could issue from such pitiable minds but mockeries and frivolous jests, having only 
the semblance of artful wit to recommend them? [...] The truth of the soul's 
immortality does not contradict reason, and Nicolas Perrot von Ablancourt goes 
too far when he says that he believes contrary to reason that the soul is immortal.” 
‘The soul's immortality is not contrary to reason but rather only its certainty is such 
that it exceeds reason's powers. The distinction between things above reason and 
things contrary to it is so well-grounded and familiar these days that those who 
dispense with it only betray the dullness of their own understanding in their inability 
or unwillingness to comprehend it. 4) I esteem highly the efforts of those who strive 
to prove irrefutably the immortality of the soul. Though they do not achieve their 
aim, their intention in seeking to prove such a noble, important, and sublime truth is 


" Nicolas Perrot d’Ablancourt (1606-64), a French man of letters and Catholic convert, For his views on 
immortality, see note “L” to Bayle’s article “Perrot” (in Dictionary Historical and Critical, vol. 4, pp. 391-2). 
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Third, as concerns the state of the soul in and after death, I will of course contend that 
one knows nothing of this with complete certainty by means of reason. Since such a 
state presupposes the immortality of the soul, how would one be able to determine 
anything about this state with irrefutable certainty when it rests on what seems to me 
to be such unstable and insecure ground? Yet, under the condition of the presup- 
position of the soul’s immortality, I will show that some things can be known of the 
state of the soul in and after death with a complete but merely hypothetical certainty, 
though a number of other things remain very uncertain. This will occasion a variety 
of further investigations that, I believe, no one else has previously conducted. [...] 


$8 


If I did not have reason to be concerned that this treatise will be taken as dangerous 
by some, then I would not have need of explaining my intentions in this work in such 
detail. Since I know, however, that there are many who tend to judge a treatise after 
an initial glance, I will take pains to make perfectly clear what use I expect of this 
treatise and on what account I have undertaken to compose it. What I count as its 
primary use is the determination of the limits of human reason and the elevation of 
the value of Holy Scripture in the eyes of the non-partisan lover of truth. If we could 
demonstrate through reason everything contained in the direct revelation of God, 
then the necessity and value of Scripture would be utterly groundless, or at the very 
least it would rest on very weak supports. One of the most prominent distinguishing 
features of this direct revelation is that it reveals such truths to us that we either 
cannot know at all through reason or can know only uncertainly and deficiently. The 
immortality of the soul is one of the most important and principal grounds of all 
virtue and religion. If I now prove that reason only affords us an uncertain and 
deficient knowledge of this support for the whole of morality, then not only will 
everyone acknowledge the priority of Scripture to reason but they will also give 
thanks to God that it so appealed to his love of humanity to inspire us through a 
direct revelation. No one should mistake my thoughts in this matter for those of the 
frivolous Bayle, that amiable doubter who roguishly passed off his attacks on 
Scripture as attempts to elevate it in worth. He incited reason to rebel against 
revelation and made out as if the value of the latter were elevated when, like an 
imperious woman seeking to satisfy her own obstinacy, faith commands her maid- 
servant reason to be silent when she raises well-founded objections against her. By 
contrast I will show that as concerns the immortality of the soul, Scripture supple- 
ments the deficiency of reason, advances beyond where reason stops, and provides a 
needed light for us where reason leaves us in a pernicious darkness. Moreover, reason 
not only brings much in the way of harm along with it when one pushes it beyond its 
boundaries but also causes many errors. Reason thereupon involves itself in business 
foreign to it and sets out on a course that is not suited to its nature and powers. Is it 
not then inevitable for reason to stumble and fall? The duty of every reasonable 
philosopher demands that he pushes reason as far as possible but also that he 
acknowledges its boundaries. The happiness of humanity requires not only the 
knowledge of the perfections that we possess but also of those we lack. A certain 
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humility is thereby cultivated among philosophers and their lust for demonstration is 
checked, and this is the benefit I hope to attain through this treatise. [...] 


$9 


The second use which I hope to fulfill in these pages consists in giving others the 
occasion to think up more acute proofs of the soul’s immortality than the ones that 
have thus far appeared in the learned world. Perhaps a keen mind will be fortunate 
enough to discover a proof against which all these doubts are not able to achieve 
anything. One says correctly that the realm of truth reaps more benefits when some 
truths are contested in a modest and reasonable way than when a universal peace 
reigns among the learned. During times of peace, the mind grows content and 
careless, and because there is no fear of adversaries one does not give a thought to 
the fortification of truth. As soon, however, as solid objections are raised, this stirs the 
attention of many of the learned who strain to their utmost to counter them 
sufficiently. In this way the weaker sides of the fortification are reinforced, and we 
make discoveries that otherwise would have remained hidden from our eyes as we 
consider the ways we might defend ourselves. I am of the opinion that it would be 
much more beneficial if every reasonable and unassuming friend of virtue were at 
liberty to engage in rigorous doubt concerning the most important truths. If we had 
not had a Bayle, then we would also not have had a Leibniz. A single solid objection 
against a truth is hundreds of times more beneficial than printing its proof in twenty 
different versions. I hope that my objections against the certainty of the soul's 
immortality will be rigorous, weighty, and reasonable, and perhaps I will thereby 
provide someone with the opportunity of saving this certainty from my doubts, and 
1 should welcome this refutation of my thoughts as I would be eager to see for myself 
that I could attain complete conviction regarding my future state through reason. 


$10 


‘The third thing I expect of this treatise is to render certain important objections on 
the part of free thinkers and those who mock religion completely unserviceable to 
their cause. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul is one of the most significant 
supports, if not the only one, of religion and of the entirety of ethics. The enemies of 
religion consistently launch their first attacks on this front, and in doing so they 
conduct themselves very cleverly and with considerable foresight as far as their 
partisans are concerned since here they cannot fail to come up with weighty 
objections. This is very effective against the defender of religion, an upright individ- 
ual who is for the most part so honest and trusting of the justness of his cause that he 
even offers a vigorous defense of the weakest areas. This puts some small triumphs 
into the hands of the enemy, and because they are not used to engaging in the heart of 
the battle, they are content with this little victory, and take themselves to have 
conquered all religion. Yet, the certainty of the soul’s immortality through reason 
is but a weak and untenable outpost of religion. Sometimes one is better off 
abandoning something as a strategic capitulation instead of being turned out from 
it forcefully and bewailing its loss. If one thus surrenders this piece of land to the 
enemies of religion, then one forces them to come immediately to the main issue, and 
there one can be certain that if they dare to engage then they will lose the day entirely. 
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As I will demonstrate our uncertainty of the immortality of the soul through reason 
in these pages, those who mock religion will realize not only that they have won 
nothing at all when they lay siege to it since one can dispute its certainty without 
belonging to their unholy mob; but in addition, the defender of religion is made wary 
of taking on the defense of the certainty of the soul's immortality by means of reason 
and thereby placing the cause itself in greater danger. For the successful defense of 
such an important truth, one must grant to the adversaries at the outset everything 
that does not admit of a decisive vindication. 


$n 


There are some who are of the unusual opinion that uncovering the weakness of the 
proof of the immortality of the soul would be dangerous for religion and decent 
morals, They believe that it would be better for one to leave others to the false 
opinion that reason could yield complete conviction as one might mislead them 
through doubts and objections to this truth itself. I cannot say how fantastic this 
concern seems to me. It would appear that such people have extremely little trust in 
religion inasmuch as they desire that one should let it rest on such weak supports as 
the certainty of the soul's immortality through reason. One would have to have a 
rather low estimation of religion to believe that it could not stand on its own two 
feet but must instead seek such supports as could easily be overturned but for the 
favor and generosity that is shown to it. In fact, religion stands to benefit more than 
it has cause to fear by the demonstration of the uncertainty of the immortality of the 
soul (cf. $8 and $10), and this remark prompts me to make some further observa- 
tions which will make clear that my investigation can in no way be designated as 
dangerous. 


$12 


It must of course be admitted that the immortality of the soul contains a noble and 
important motivation for virtue and religion. Were the soul not immortal we would 
have fewer and weaker inducements to be pious and virtuous. That this is undeniably 
so is clear from our experience that the most honest and virtuous people have at all 
times been among the defenders of this great truth. [...] If one has the hope of an 
eternal blessedness and considers that we will approach the supreme being in 
eternity, albeit without fully reaching Him, then this thought awakens a righteously 
burning desire to make a beginning of this progress to blessedness already in this life. 
The fear of eternal wretchedness engenders a complete abhorrence of all sins, 
however many temporal benefits and delights they might otherwise promise. And 
the virtuous who set all their hopes on God only in this life are the most miserable of 
all. Yet, since it is not necessary that our motives be mathematically certain, one can 
reject our certainty of the immortality of the soul through reason without weakening 
or dampening the zeal for virtue and piety. For this it suffices that one knows that the 
soul is immortal with a moral certainty, where this certainty is noticeably strength- 
ened throughout by faith. Even if everyone knew that the immortality of the soul 
could not be proven with perfect certainty then there is still no cause for concern that 
there would be fewer virtuous and pious people. 
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I would go further and claim that even if the soul were not immortal, or if its 
immortality were denied, there would still be motives sufficient for virtue and decent 
morals, These would no doubt be fewer in number, and weaker as concerns their 
strength, than they are if the immortality of the soul is set alongside them, but they 
suffice nonetheless. Virtue is something so splendid in itself that one has to love it 
even if one does not look to its rewards after death, Already in this life, virtue yields 
such excellent things, and for this it is sufficiently commended as its reward follows 
immediately on its heels, Vice, by contrast, is in itself something so abhorrent that 
one would have to despise it even if there was no Hell. Indeed, because punishments 
are already bound up with the practice of vice in this life, we would still have 
sufficient motives for despising it even if we were entirely annihilated in death. 
One might say to this that the recognition of these motives is proper only to those 
with a philosophical cast of mind, and nature only grants such a mind to a select few. 
T concede what is here objected, yet I hold to my opinion. It must be borne in mind 
that I allow that a person who is no philosopher and who denies the immortality of 
the soul does not have to be as virtuous and morally upright as one who claims the 
opposite. I only contend that even if everyone were to believe that everything was 
over with in death, they would nonetheless not altogether be thieves, murderer 
adulterers, and swindlers, having lost all sentiment for virtue, There are two grounds 
for this opinion. First, it is only the fewest among us who live in accordance with their 
theories. The most frequent motives for our actions are human drives, inclinations, 
passions, and sentiments, and these are common to everyone, no matter what theory 
concerning God and the afterlife they might endorse. One finds adulterers, thieves, 
murderers, and swindlers among both Christians and Mohammedeans. The most 
zealous of the orthodox engage in fornication and in this are not distinguished from 
the heretical. [...] 1 therefore draw the conclusion that there is no cause to be 
concerned about a complete deterioration of morals even if everyone were to deny 
the immortality of the soul—such a theorem would no doubt diminish virtue, but 
would not destroy it completely. Second, I contend that no vice can be sustained once 
it has become wholly universal. If everyone engaged in the same sort of vice, they 
would immediately grow weary of it and give it up. [...] If, therefore, people believed 
that they would no longer exist after death, they would nonetheless continue to 
perform many virtuous acts. Anyone can see that here I am only concerned with 
external vices, and that I am claiming nothing more than that the opinion that the 
soul is mortal does not destroy all decent morals, all external acts of honorableness 
and honesty, and that consequently this error is not as terrible as some defenders of 
the soul’s immortality imagine it to be. 


S14 
I will go further still and assert that the opinion of the mortality of the soul does not 
even lead one to reject religion completely. It must of course be admitted that those 
who deny the immortality of the soul are for the most part deniers of God and people 
without religion. Yet, these individuals do not have the proper understanding of their 
own opinion, and they infer more from it than naturally follows. Anyone familiar 
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with metaphysics knows that one can demonstrate the existence of God without 
taking into consideration the immortality of the soul. As soon as one believes in God 
one must also admit providence and religion; consequently, we would still be bound 
to worship God even though our souls were mortal. Just as we have motives sufficient 
to be good citizens even if we know that death uproots us entirely from civil society, 
so we would also have sufficient reason to be good citizens in the city of God, even if 
we were not immortal. It is true that we would lose one great and important motive 
for the worship of our Creator thereby, but does it follow from this that we would not 
retain any incentive to fear God? I have now, in my estimation, given sufficient proof 
that even the denial of the immortality of the soul does not pose the danger that many 
imagine it to. How blameless, then, must my intentions be as it never once occurs to 
me to deny the immortality of the soul? 


Second Section: On the Concept of the Immortality of the Soul 
$16 


Many philosophers, and still more theologians, who have attempted to prove the 
immortality of the soul through reason have, if one should believe them, found it very 
easy to do. These well-intentioned souls have therefore not been capable of being 
sufficiently astonished by the blindness and stubborn, malicious intent of those who 
raise doubts against our rational certainty of this important truth and who find 
difficulties where, in their own opinion, none at all are to be found. This way of 
proceeding does not surprise me in the least, because it is so very common. There 
have always been enough of the learned who take themselves to have found a paved 
road where others perceive nothing but cliffs and precipices. Such people are already 
captivated by the most important truths as a result of some prejudice, but either lack 
the requisite cleverness or do not take sufficient time to scrutinize a theorem in its 
widest scope. They frame for themselves a concept of the matter that only amounts to 
a superficial and approximate representation. It is no wonder, then, that in accord- 
ance with this concept they purport to demonstrate a truth that other more profound 
and rigorous minds, who have considered the same matter from the ground up, do 
not know at all how to prove. Just this has taken place with the immortality of the 
soul, where only a very few are knowledgeable of the parts of this concept. Most 
philosophers among the ancients, and perhaps the majority of the erudite toda 
think of immortality only in terms of the incorruptibility of the soul. Yet, because 
mere child’s play to show that the soul is incorruptible, provided that its simplicity is 
presupposed, the demonstration of the soul's immortality is dispensed with in an 
instant. Descartes put forth just such a proof, inferring that because the soul thinks, it 
must therefore be simple, and since it cannot perish, it is immortal.‘ From the 
following considerations, it will become undeniably clear that this proof proves 
absolutely nothing, and that someone who has demonstrated the incorruptibility of 
the soul has proven nothing regarding its immortality. [...] 


* This is evidently a reference to Descartes’ discussion in the “Synopsis” of the Meditations on First 
Philosophy; cf. The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, vol. I, edited and translated by J. Cottingham, 
R. Stoothoff, and D. Murdoch (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1999), pp. 9-10. 
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this restless life, and raise our hopes so high as to open a prospect for us onto the 
blessed fields of eternity. It would, in truth, hardly be worth the effort if one only 
wanted quite generally to make the discovery that our souls would still be living 
creatures after death. Could it not transpire, notwithstanding this dusty truism, that 
the soul might fall into an eternal sleep or lead a merely animal life after death? What 
a wretched state would await one in such cases! Those, then, who would demonstrate 
the truth of the immortality of the soul on the basis of reason such that it is a ground 
of virtue and religion, have to prove the following claims: 1) that the soul continues 
after the death of the human being, or that its actuality continues; 2) that it maintains 
its life in this continuation of its existence. In both of these cases, the sense in which 
immortality can be ascribed to the soul must be inquired into. These two points make 
up the narrowest conception of the immortality of the soul, and both could be true 
even if the soul were supposed to retain none but obscure representations in eternity, 
or if it were cast into eternal darkness. 3) That the soul will at least intermittently be 
conscious of itself and other things in its future life. Without this consciousness, the 
soul would not be susceptible to punishments and rewards since these cease to be 
such when one undergoes them without being conscious. 4) That the soul will 
ultimately at least at some point, even if only sporadically, come to make use of its 
higher powers of understanding and freedom. Without these elements, the soul has 
nothing to look forward to but an eternal spiritual death, which in fact would render 
ita mere animal soul. 5) That the soul will also recall in its future life that it is the very 
same soul that it had been in this life, and that it also recalls what it had done in this 
life. Modern philosophers call this element the personality of the soul after death,” 
and if one accepts that the proper rewards and punishments for our present actions 
are only to be expected after death, then this personality is a necessary element of the 
state of the soul after death. [...] 


Third Section: On the Life of the Soul after Death 


$25 

In this main section, I intend to consider in detail the most important content of this 
treatise. I have resolved to demonstrate that, as far as concerns the immortality of the 
soul, reason leaves us with complete uncertainty, or if this seems too harsh, that 
reason does not provide us with complete conviction of the immortality of the soul. 
Now since everything which one might affirm of the soul's immortality rests on the 
claim that the soul continues to live after death, it is incontrovertibly true that we 
cannot know anything with certainty of the state of the soul by means of reason if this 
future life of the soul is an uncertain matter, and it is this last point that I will now 
seek to prove. [...] 


$26 


1 presume that the soul is a simple, incorporeal being. The proofs for this truth are so 
convincing and irrefutable that it is only on account of contrarian whims, their own 
uncertainties, along with the chaos of their confused, crude, and obscure concepts, 


7 See Wolff's German Metaphysics, $926, above, Chapter S, p. 131. 
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that materialists could set themselves in opposition to them. I am well aware that, 
when the immortality of the soul is to be contested, the simple constitution of the 
soul is typically the first thing quarreled about. Yet, I will show shortly that answering 
the question of whether the soul is simple or material could be completely indifferent 
as far as its consequences for its immortality are concerned. One can be a materialist 
without casting the soul's life after death into doubt, indeed, without being necessi- 
tated to do so by materialism." [...] 


$27 

Since the proof of the life of the soul after the death of the human being depends 
solely and wholly upon the demonstration that the soul will not lose its existence 
when its current dwelling is destroyed, one must investigate how and in what way it 
could transpire that its existence could be lost. I take it to be an established fact of 
metaphysics that a simple being can meet its end in no other way than through 
annihilation, Composite beings can pass away through the separation of their parts 
from one another. Yet the soul, as a simple being, does not consist of parts that can be 
separated from one another. If, therefore, it should cease to be completely, it would 
have to sink back into its original nothingness. It would have to be transformed into a 
merely possible thing and nothing at all must remain of it after its destruction. 
Whoever wants to prove through reason that the soul will live on after death must 
show on the basis of natural truths that the soul will not be annihilated in death. One 
accordingly sees that those who do not prove anything beyond the incorruptibility of 
the soul have in fact proven nothing, as one can maintain this incorruptibility of the 
soul all the while calling its immortality into question if one but allows that it is 
annihilated in death. 


$28 


‘The soul is a contingent, finite thing.” Its existence is accordingly such that it must be 
placed in the class of changeable things. The opposite of that which is contingent and 
can be altered is possible in itself. Consequently, the opposite of the existence of the 
soul is possible in itself, where this encompasses the destruction of the soul. Abso- 
lutely considered, then, it is possible that the soul is destroyed in death. The soul 
cannot perish other than through annihilation ($27). It is, therefore, possible in itself 
that the soul is annihilated, and if it is annihilated its existence will cease and it will 
lose its life along with its nature, which considerable loss is the death of the soul. As a 
result, the death of the soul is possible in itself, and the soul is mortal considered in 
and for itself. Through the foregoing considerations, we can see that it is therefore a 
crude and dangerous error to take the soul for something that is absolutely immortal. 
In that case, the life the soul possesses would have to be such that its contrary would 
be but a figment of the imagination; consequently, the opposite of its existence would 
be absolutely impossible and its existence would be necessary in and for itself. Is this 
not passing the soul off for a necessary and independent being? Would the soul not 


* See below, $38. * See Baumgarten, Metaphysica, $743. 
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thereby be deified as a matter of fact and truth? One must therefore say, if one wants 
to remain true to sound metaphysics, that the soul is a mortal creature considered in 
itself, and one must not allow oneself to be led too far astray on account of a zeal for 
the good and lay claim to the immortality of the soul in a sense that contradicts sound 
reason in the highest degree. [...] 


$29 

Ifone wants to decide according to rational principles whether and to what extent the 
soul is mortal or immortal, or whether it will or will not die, the single thing that must 
first be determined is what causes can annihilate the soul, and to what extent they can 
do so ($28). The annihilation of the soul is an alteration that has to be effected by 
means of a substance’s power; consequently, the soul is either annihilated by its own 
power, by other finite powers and substances, or by God, the infinite power. [...] 


$32 

[It is evident that the soul cannot annihilate itself nor can it be annihilated by other 
finite powers and substances; accordingly, it only] remains to investigate whether 
God could annihilate the soul and hence also end its life. That this is to be answered 
in the affirmative, as it must be, is uncommonly easy to prove. Through His power, 
which has no limits at all, God can effect anything that is possible in itself. Now, the 
death of the soul is something that is possible ($28); consequently the soul can die at 
the hands of God. Since the soul cannot lose its life other than through the complete 
loss of its actuality, it follows that God can reduce the soul to nothing. Alternatively, 
one might reason thus: the annihilation of the soul belongs in the class of possible 
things ($28); for God nothing is impossible; therefore, God can annihilate the soul 
and thereby extinguish its life. The soul, therefore, is not only a mortal creature, 
capable of being destroyed, but is also a merely contingent thing in the eyes of God. It 
must accordingly be claimed that the soul is also hypothetically mortal ($22). It 
would be too hasty for one to try and infer from this hypothetical mortality to the 
actual, imminent death of the soul. There are millions of things that are hypothet- 
ically possible which do not on that account come to be as a result and there are 
infinitely many things that God can effect which He has nonetheless determined to 
remain merely possible eternally. 


$33 
Taking everything together which has been proven thus far, it is in fact mathemat- 
ically certain that the soul can die although by no other hand than that of almighty 
God. And ifall of the powers of the world were roused to action against a single soul, 
they would be far too feeble to rob the soul of its life. Only the supreme being 
possesses the keys to death as a divine prerogative; God can take and make life. The 
omnipotence of God is determined by His will and what the latter has decided the 
former makes actual. If God had decided that the soul should die, then it would 
certainly do so; if He had decided the opposite however, then the soul could expect, 
with supreme confidence, an eternal duration and an unceasing life after death. [...] 
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certainty, that a single future contingent event does or does not belong to the best 
world in advance of its occurrence. There are so many rules of perfection in the best 
world, and so many exceptions to these rules, that the things that appear to us to be 
the best and most probable nevertheless do not come to be. We would have to be 
capable of grasping the entire composition of the best world if we wanted to say with 
certainty that something was possible or impossible in it in advance of its occurrence. 
Yet do not thousands upon thousands of things take place in the best, that is, the 
present world which we consider to be exceedingly bad and which would certainly 
not come to be if the plan for the best world had been arranged in accordance with 
our own self-regarding preference? Accordingly, in my judgment, it is a futile labor 
for a philosopher to undertake a demonstration of the immortality of the soul, 
indeed, I take this to be something that exceeds the limits of human powers. We 
can prove nothing further a priori than that everything will later be brought to 
actuality without which this world would not be the best. However, this is only a 
general proposition. When it comes to the question of whether this or that individual 
thing, or whether this or that event is included under the subject of this proposition, 
we can only place a hand over our mouth and patiently await such a time as when we 
experience that one or the other is the case. [...] 


$38 


I have taken the assumption that the soul is a simple thing as the foundation of the 
entire investigation thus far, and accordingly I have shown that while one cannot 
demonstrate the soul’s future life one also cannot cite a single probable ground on the 
basis of which one could suppose that death awaited it. One could, therefore, object 
that the materialists would likely regard such grounds with suspicion, so that the 
death of the soul might permit of proof. Even though I am confident that the ultimate 
aim of this treatise does not require me to examine all of the opinions that are only 
incidentally connected with the question of the soul’s immortality, I nonetheless take 
myself to be obligated to show that one can be a materialist without casting aside the 
immortality of the soul, and that there is, therefore, no need to refute the materialist 
before one would prove that the soul will not die. No doubt the vast majority believe 
that this refutation is necessary, yet I do not take the materialist for such a fearsome 
and dangerous enemy, though many might appear to be so. I will thus have to 
presume, though it is impossible for this condition to obtain, that thinking matter is 
possible, since otherwise one could easily retort that a materialist rejects the soul as 
such, and consequently also its immortality, because he regards it as a chimerical 
being that we cannot even conceive of at all. But the materialist takes a material soul 
to be possible and one has to examine him in accordance with his own opinions. He 
thus takes the soul for a substance that either is or is not distinguished from the 
human body. In the latter case, he assumes that thoughts are nothing else but 
movements of the body, for instance, in the brain. Such materialists do not however 
reject the immortality of the soul just because these movements have to cease as soon 
as the body dies. If the materialist accepts the first, then he either takes the soul for 
such a crude form of matter that it is destroyed by the same causes that bring about 
the decline of the body; or for a material atom, such as Democritus; or for the most 
rarefied matter that is to be found in the realm of nature. The first overturns the 
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immortality of the soul; the second, however, does not since such an atom is 
indivisible according to the opinion of those who take it for a possible thing. And 
just as little does the third overthrow the soul’s immortality since no finite power can 
separate and dissolve such rarefied matter. Both of the latter two could accordingly be 
just as certain of the immortality of the soul as those who take the soul for a simple 
being. One might, then, construct the sharpest proof of the soul’s immortality that 
can be constructed without making express mention in a single premise of the simple 
nature of the soul. From this investigation I want to draw two conclusions. 1) That it 
would be far too hasty for a materialist to believe that in order to cast aside the 
immortality of the soul he need only be a materialist. Not only is the materialist 
unable to provide a single probable reason why the soul must be taken to be material, 
but if he also takes the soul for an accident of the body, and for such a crude sort of 
matter as can be destroyed by natural causes, then he necessarily begs the question 
with respect to this opinion of his. [ ... ] 2) That it is not necessary to prove the simple 
nature of the soul if one wants to demonstrate its immortality. At all times one should 
prove no more than is possible and one would take on needless labor if one were to 
construct a detailed proof which can be passed over without detriment to the 
principal matter at hand. 


Fourth Section: On the Physical State of the Soul after Death 


$45 


Having articulated my thoughts on our certainty of the immortality of the soul 
through reason in the previous section, I can now begin with the treatment of the 
state of the soul after death. This state can be considered in a twofold manner: insofar 
as this state is grounded in a more direct way in the soul’s freedom, and insofar as 
freedom has no direct influence on the determination of this state. I call the first the 
moral state of the soul after death, and the latter the physical’? state, which includes 
all of the internal contingent qualities and relations of the soul after death which have 
no basis in freedom but which are brought about in it by means of a natural necessity. 
‘This will constitute the content of this section, though at the outset I will endeavor to 
set the appropriate limits for myself rather than introducing everything that might be 
contended or conjectured. Since in this treatise I have set for myself the aim of 
circumscribing the appropriate boundaries for our conjectures regarding the soul's 
state after death, it would be irresponsible of me to seek to add my own inventions to 
the poetic fictions of the philosophers, the collection of which deserves to form part 
of a philosophical novel. I will, therefore, only take into consideration the most useful 
and most eminent aspects of the future physical state of the soul, particularly when 
philosophers are of varying opinions regarding them. However, everything that I will 
present in this part of my treatise remains uncertain because it presupposes the soul's 
eternal duration regarding which reason cannot supply us with conviction. | will, 
nonetheless, be able to prove some things with certainty, under the condition that the 


As Meier makes clear, he intends “physical” rather in the sense of natural (and so as opposed to 
moral) than as something akin to “corporeal.” This should be borne in mind for subsequent uses of this 
term through the remainder of the Fourth Section. 
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soul is immortal, where some others will only be capable of a degree of probability 
and still others will remain doubtful. I would ask my reader, therefore, to keep in 
mind that though it might appear that I am demonstrating something of the physical 
condition of the soul after death, this is always subject to the uncertain condition that 
the soul is immortal. [...] 


$54 
[...] Now I come to a consideration with respect to which the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul supports virtue and religion. This consideration relates to 
the questions of whether the soul will lead a spiritual or merely an animal life after 
death, and whether it will be cast into an eternal sleep or not. Whoever wants to 
provide a rigorous answer to these questions must investigate before anything else 
whether or not it is possible for the soul to be deprived of its reason in accordance 
with its nature? This might be expressed more clearly in another way. Leibniz divides 
all finite monads into three classes. To the first are numbered the elements of bodies 
which only represent the world entirely obscurely; to the second are numbered 
sensible souls which represent the world obscurely and clearly though confusedly; 
to the third belong finite spirits, and consequently human souls as well, which also 
represent part of the world distinctly. This accordingly gives rise to the question of 
whether any transition from one class to another is possible, or whether it could 
occur that a monad from the first class could make its way into the second class, and 
even elevate itself to the third? And conversely, whether it could come to pass that a 
monad should be downgraded and plummet from the third class to the first? For the 
most part, philosophers tend to answer this with an unqualified no, if they do not 
otherwise pass it over in complete silence. Yet, I must confess, with your permission, 
that I am unable to find the reasons for their denial persuasive. One might say that 
any given monad is limited to its class—without question it can always become more 
perfect, because in each class there are many levels of perfection—but any departure 
from the order of things to which it belongs is eternally ruled out. Why? Because a 
thing cannot renounce the sort of thing it is, and because it is restricted by the 
essential limitations of its power of representation. The first reason is undeniably 
false, as it is a daily occurrence that a thing transgresses its boundaries, abandoning 
its previous type and changing into a new type of thing. An uneducated person 
becomes learned, and a vicious one virtuous [...]. If one wanted to say that the 
essential distinguishing features of some type of thing nonetheless remain unchange- 
able, then I would not deny this; yet, I have to wonder how a discerning philosopher 
could appeal to this proposition in order to prove that no monad can be transplanted 
from one class to another. Since when he says that it belongs to the essential 
distinguishing features of sensible souls that they have no faculty for distinctly 
representing the world, then he says nothing more than that distinct representations 
conflict with their essence, or that it is impossible in itself that it would be capable of 
receiving distinct representations. What a peculiar sort of proof! What is supposed to 
be proved is that a merely sensible soul cannot become a spirit, that is, that it cannot 
receive distinct representations, and one cites as a ground for this that it is impossible 
that it would be able to receive such representations. Is this not proving a proposition 
on the basis of that proposition itself, and presupposing what is supposed to be 
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proved? The inference is just as wretched when it appeals to the essential limitations 
of monads, since what manner of speaking is that when one says that a monad of the 
first or second class cannot become a spirit on account of its essential limitations? 
These limitations consist in the fact that a being does not possess realities in the 
highest degree. If, therefore, a representative power is limited in such a way that it 
cannot bring forth distinct representations, then that is just to say that it is too weak 
and small of a power to do so. Consequently, what is meant by the manner of 
speaking referred to is nothing more than that a monad of the first or second classes 
cannot become a spirit because it cannot. Is this not a petitio principii? I do not deny 
at all that there are essential and immutable limitations. I am only asserting that in 
the course of my present investigation one cannot appeal to them but must demon- 
strate that these obtain on the basis of further grounds which, as far as I know, no one 
has yet to do. I say, therefore, that no one has yet proven that from an element of 
bodies it is impossible for a sensible soul to come to be, nor for a spirit to come to be 
from the latter, and vice versa. 


$55 
1 have come across a consideration through which it can be demonstrated with the 
highest degree of probability, if not with complete certainty, that any monad among 
the elements of bodies could raise itself up to such a point that it has clear represen- 
tations and, ultimately, even become a spirit. I will express my own opinion without 
passing it off as irrefutable and at any time I would be glad to learn ofa better one. Let 
us suppose a representation A. Its parts or marks shall be called B and C which will be 
supposed to be sufficient for distinguishing A from all other things, or for represent- 
ing A clearly. As long as a monad represents A without at the same time representing 
B and C as united in it, then the representation A is obscure in that monad. The 
obscurity of a representation thus stems from the fact that the monad is not strong 
enough to direct its attention towards all the marks of a representations at the same 
time. As soon, however, as it directs its attention to the degree requisite for repre- 
senting B and C at the same time as united in it, then at that moment the represen- 
tation A becomes clear. Consequently, the monad’s faculty of becoming conscious of 
a representation, even if only confusedly, is nothing other than a composite faculty 
whose components represent parts of the representation obscurely. If the represen- 
tation A becomes distinct, then B and C must be clear. Suppose the marks of B to be 
D and E, and the marks of C to be F and G. A becomes distinct when D and E are 
represented as united in it, and F and G are represented in the same way, and on top 
of this B and C are represented at the same time as parts of A. As soon, therefore, as a 
monad directs its attention in one instant to D E F G, and yet distinguishes B and 
C from one another, then it represents A distinctly. As a result, the understanding, 
reason, or the higher power of representation (which terms, for the sake of brevity, 
I will for now take as synonyms), is a composite faculty whose components represent 
the parts of the representation partially obscurely and partially confusedly. The 
understanding, therefore, in a finite monad, is a composite, sensible faculty. Since 
an entirely pure understanding is beyond the capacity of a finite spirit, all of its 
distinct concepts are composed from obscure and confused concepts. Accordingly, 
I maintain that the understanding of a given finite spirit consists in a composite, 
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sensible faculty of cognizing things. From everything that I have said up to this point, 
it thus follows that if a power of representation that has only ever effected wholly 
obscure representations should be permitted to grow slightly then it would receive 
more parts of the representation and consequently it would bring about clear 
representations; and if it goes still further in its growth it will become sufficient for 
distinct representation. We are able to confirm this by means of our own experience. 
In the womb, and when we are born, we have merely obscure representations, or at 
least Descartes could not demonstrate that we have already in the womb engaged in 
all sorts of profound inquiries. Over the years, our power of representation grows and 
we thereby also attain clear representations, until finally, with the increase in the 
strength of our power, these same representation become distinct. If, therefore, itis 
possible in itself for the power of representation of any monad to grow as far as the 
essential limitations of finitude permit, then a monad can advance from the first to 
the second class, and ultimately even be elevated into the third. Now I do not see why 
one would want to cast this possibility into doubt. In the previous paragraphs, the 
worthlessness of the opposing reasons has been shown, and in the course of this 
1 have demonstrated that the concepts which ground this possibility do not contra- 
dict one another. This suffices for the proof of a possibility, and at least in my opinion 
it is also probable in the highest degree. Even so, just as I have shown that it is 
possible for a finite power of representation to increase, so also can the possibility of 
its decrease be demonstrated. The degree that a finite power attains is never abso- 
lutely necessary, and as a result it can be lost and the power can become smaller. 
Consequently, a spirit can become a merely sensible soul, and this can be trans- 
formed into a sleeping monad. Experience confirms this possibility. Many of our 
distinct concepts become obscured on account of forgetfulness, and sometimes we 
are so sound asleep that we are entirely unconscious. Whatever is possible in itself 
with respect to a single distinct concept must be capable of holding for all of our 
distinct concepts. Accordingly, it is possible, considered in itself, for a sleeping 
monad, or one that has only ever had obscure representations, to awake and become 
conscious of its representations and even ultimately for it to have entirely distinct and 
rational representations, and vice versa. Nothing more is needed for this than that its 
power grows or decreases. 


$57 


Let us proceed to applying the foregoing to our soul after death. The human soul is a 
spirit for as long as it is united with the body which we possess in this life. It belongs, 
accordingly, in the highest class of finite monads. Consequently, it is possible, 
considered in itself, that after death it loses that understanding in virtue of which it 
is a spirit. It could transpire that its power of representation is diminished such that it 
no longer retains any clear representations at all, loses all consciousness, and is buried 
in an eternal darkness. Yet, there are many philosophers who believe that it is an 
uncommonly easy thing to be able to prove that the soul necessarily retains its 
understanding and spirituality after death. [...] If, therefore, one wants to decide 
the question once and for all concerning whether the soul will remain a spirit after 
death, then it will depend upon whether the soul becomes physically more or less 
perfect after death than it was in this life. If the soul becomes more perfect, then its 
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representative power will increase, and since this power has already attained the 
strength required for distinct representations in this life, in this case the soul will 
become even more capable of and disposed to such representations after death. If 
however the soul becomes less perfect, then its power of representation will decrease; 
and therefore it is possible for it to become so weak that it no longer suffices to 
represent something clearly. I admit that I do not know of a single probable ground 
from which it could be inferred that the soul becomes physically less perfect after 
death than it was in this life. Yet, I am also not aware of a ground from which the 
opposite could be proved irrefutably. The increase in the physical perfection of the 
soul after death is a future contingent matter which stems from God's decree. Now 
because we cannot attain complete conviction regarding this divine decree through 
reason in advance, it remains uncertain as far as mere reason is concerned whether 
we might expect this augmentation of our perfections after death or not. 


$60 


On the basis of the foregoing, a variety of questions that have engaged a blameless 
curiosity on the part of philosophers can now be settled. Foremost among these is 
whether the soul will sink into an eternal sleep after death, or whether there will be an 
end to its slumber in the next world? If it is the first, then all of its future represen- 
tations will be obscure, and it will be brought low to the humble level of the sleeping 
monads. If one presumes the latter, however, then one must maintain that after death 
the soul will not find itself in an uninterrupted state of obscure representations. 
Which side is reason moved by? It must in any case be admitted that this eternal sleep 
of the soul is a notion that contains nothing absurd considered in itself. 1 have 
demonstrated this ($57), and moreover one must allow that any light on the part of 
the soul, or all of the clarity of its representations, is and remains at all times a 
contingent matter. The opposite of something that is contingent is possible in itself. 
Consequently, there is nothing contradictory in the presumption that an eternal 
obscurity and darkness will set upon the entire soul for eternity, nor does it conflict 
absolutely with the essence of the soul. One might add that this eternal slumber is 
even hypothetically possible. Since the consciousness of the soul depends on God’s 
constant co-operation, the soul sinks into an eternal sleep as soon as God ceases to 
afford this assistance to it. This co-operation on God's part is not a necessary action 
and so it is possible for it to cease, thereby bringing about the eternal sleep of the soul. 
In addition, it is possible that the soul is placed into the same connection, and could 
even be combined with the very same body, after death as it had before birth. Now 
since this body was inadequate for clear representations, in this respect the eternal 
slumber of the soul is also hypothetically possible. Yet, because it is also possible that 
the soul should become physically more perfect, that God should never withdraw his 
assistance in respect to clear representations, and that the soul receives a body that 
makes it much better suited for clear representations than the present one, so the 
eternal sleep of the soul is hypothetically impossible in light of these grounds. What 
position, then, should one accept? I do not know myself with certainty. I have no 
reason to accept the eternal sleep of the soul, and I cannot demonstrate the opposed 
position. I do not know with certainty whether the soul becomes more perfect or not 
after death ($57), and yet deciding the matter depends upon this. I cannot 
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demonstrate in advance that God has decided to give the soul a helping hand and 
grant it clear representations and a consciousness of itself for all eternity. I also do not 
know with certainty whether the soul’s body after death will stand in the way of 
eternal slumber. In short, mere reason cannot offer a complete refutation of the 
eternal sleep of the soul. [...] 


$62 


If one accepts that the soul does not fall into an eternal sleep after death, but rather 
attains to a degree of clarity in its representations, then it might be wondered whether 
the soul will also lead a spiritual life after death? Will the soul thus attain to the use of 
its higher powers, that is, its understanding, reason, and freedom? Or will it always 
have only confused and sensible representations and in this way find itself in a 
degraded state of the sort that must be ascribed to the souls of irrational animals. 
I will decide this question in the same way as that question was decided which was 
investigated in $60. The use of the understanding and freedom is something contin- 
gent in the soul and, therefore, it can be removed from it eternally, a point that is also 
provable on the basis of $57. The employment of these faculties depends upon the co- 
operation of God, and since this can stop, it is likewise hypothetically possible that 
the soul will never attain to their use again after death. Moreover, who knows 
whether the soul’s future body and the further connection in which it will come to 
stand, permits this use? If it does, and if God’s co-operation in this use continues, 
then, the loss of this capacity is hypothetically impossible. Should one therefore 
presume that this use will actually take place or not? This I do not know with 
certainty through the light of reason. If the soul becomes physically more perfect 
after death, which is uncertain ($57), or if the soul remains a spirit, which is also 
uncertain ($55), then surely it will require its higher powers. The soul has already 
gathered together a decent stock of distinct perceptions in this life, which will bring 
forth without exception the sort of consequences in the soul as to make the under- 
standing active after death." Yet, that this is so cannot be demonstrated by means of 
reason. Such an employment of the higher powers is undeniable on the basis of 
Scripture, and the full concept of the immortality of the soul requires it necessarily. 
Therefore, it cannot be disputed that reason leaves us in doubt concerning the most 
important aspects of the soul's state after death. The psychopannichists"? thus main- 
tain that the soul loses all use of its higher powers after death, and in this they cannot 
be refuted through reason in such a way that one thereby removes every possible 
avenue of escape. 


$64 


With respect to the physical state of the soul after death, there is still one important 
question, namely, whether the soul will distinctly recall its previous state after death? 
Whether, that is, the soul will know that it is the very same person that performed 
this or that action in this life. Or, whether the soul will come to be so unacquainted 


"On this point, see Baumgarten, Metaphysica, 9§517, 782. 
That is, those who hold that after the death of the body, the soul is in a state resembling sleep, either 
eternally or merely temporarily. 
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with itself that an eternal forgetfulness is cast over its previous state and all of its 
actions in this world. A number of heathen philosophers have maintained the latter. 
‘They were of the opinion that there was a river of forgetfulness in the next world 
from which the departed souls would have to drink so that from this draught they 
might wash away the representations of their previous state entirely. [ ...] Now, the 
ancient defenders of this river of forgetfulness might either have believed, along with 
Virgil, that some people had to play their role on earth multiple times so that it would 
thus be necessary that they no longer knew that they had already been here before; or, 
they might have it in mind that by means of this draught, the soul would have to 
forget all outstanding evil so that no painful recollection might disturb it in its blessed 
state; in any case, the question is whether such forgetfulness amounts to a complete 
and utter contradiction with reason? Since any clear recollection is a contingent 
alteration of the soul, it is not impossible considered in itself that the soul would 
wholly forget its previous state after death. Indeed, if the soul should sink into an 
eternal sleep, or lose for eternity the use of its higher powers, or if God withdrew his 
co-operation in the recollection of the soul then, because all of these conditions are 
possible, that the soul should wholly forget everything that has passed before is a fate 
that can possibly befall the soul. One might add to this that there are examples 
enough of people coming to have a bad memory, either through disease or through 
advanced age, so that even the memory of the most erudite person could have all that 
it has learned expunged from it. Do not such examples teach in an incontrovertible 
way that a complete forgetfulness of one's previous state is not contrary to the nature 
of the soul? If, however, God has decreed that the soul should retain an effective 
memory for eternity, if the soul becomes physically more perfect after death, and if 
the soul attains to the use of its higher powers, then it is naturally necessary that it 
recalls its previous state. This is because, as soon as we receive a representation that is 
similar to a previous one, then the earlier representation is illuminated by means of 
the later. Now since there is no denying that it must also be accepted, among the 
previously cited conditions, that the soul will still receive representations after death 
that are similar to the present ones, because otherwise there would have to be a gap in 
the development of its concepts, so accepting this, the soul’s nature would have to be 
entirely negated, and the law of imagination be revoked by God, were the soul 
supposed to completely forget itself” It is, then, at least much more natural that 
after death the soul would recall its previous life, than that it should be supposed to 
forget it utterly, and what is natural is at all times more probable than what is not so 
natural. Yet, the conditions referred to above cannot be demonstrated to hold 
through reason, and thus it remains uncertain whether the soul will retain its 
personality after death, that is, whether it will recall distinctly that it is the same 
being that was aware of itself as this or that person in this world. 


$65 


When everything that I have treated here is taken together and compared, one 
becomes aware that all of the most important aspects of the state of the soul after 


‘This is Thiimmig’s argument for the conservation of personality; see Demonstratio, SXXIIX. 
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death that one has to assume for the sake of morality and religion rest upon the 
decree of God. Anyone, therefore, who does not demonstrate through reason that 
God has decreed that the soul should become physically more perfect after death, that 
it should be conscious of itself, attain to the use of its higher powers, and recall its 
previous state, cannot gain any measure of philosophical conviction concerning these 
matters. Now, however, such a decree on God’s part cannot be proven in advance by 
means of reason. Accordingly, it is not only a gift of God’s grace if our souls eternally 
endure, but it is also such a gift if we retain clear and distinct perceptions, even of our 
previous state. 


Fifth Section: On the Moral State of the Soul after Death 


$70 
[...] By the “moral” state of the soul, I understand that state which depends in a 
more proximate way upon its freedom. I class within this state the free actions and 
habits of the soul, along with all of the proximate consequences that flow from them. 
All rewards and punishments, along with all perfections and imperfections con- 
nected with them, have to be considered as parts of this state. 


$71 

One can divide all goods and everything evil into two classes. To the first belong all 
those things which do not depend upon the freedom of the soul in a more proximate 
way but rather are effected by its nature as physically necessary or, alternatively, by 
the confluence of those external causes which we typically refer to with the name of 
fortune. These goods are called physical goods just as bad things of this sort are called 
physical evils. Good fortune belongs to the former, and misfortune to the latter. That 
perfection which comes to be from physical goods constitutes the well-being of the 
soul and of the human being, and that imperfection of which physical evils are the 
cause can be called misery. The other class comprises the moral goods and evils, which 
are derived more proximately from the freedom of the soul, and to these one must 
reckon morally good actions and virtues, as well as sins and vices. The perfection 
which arises from the former, is blessedness, and the imperfection that is produced by 
the latter is moral corruption or accursedness. The sum of well-being and blessedness 
is called happiness, just as wretchedness consists in misery and moral corruption. I do 
not believe that anyone will find any reason to take issue with these notions. They are 
grounded on a precise division of good and evil, exhausting the entire scope of the 
concept under discussion here, and one must always regard this as one of the most 
important proofs of the truth of definitions. I have taken these concepts, and much in 
the following pages, from Prof. Baumgarten’s Metaphysics."* 


$72 
As long as a finite substance exists, it retains its power and unceasingly produces 


effects. Through a given action, an accident is produced in the finite substance by 
means of which the sum-total of its realities is either increased or dimi 


See in particular Metaphysica, $§787-8. 
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the former, then it becomes more perfect; if however the latter takes places then it 
becomes more imperfect. As long as a finite substance exists in this world it remains 
within the universal network; consequently, all finite substances unceasingly produce 
effects in it and thereby increase or diminish its realities, thus making the substance 
either more or less perfect. In short, as long as a finite substance exists, it either grows 
in well-being or in misery and, indeed, in such a way that one or the other can be 
increased at one point and decreased again at another. If, therefore, the soul con- 
tinues to exist after death, it is necessarily subject to this fate common to all finite 
substances. Since I have shown in the previous section that each of these cases are 
uncertain from the perspective of reason, I will not dwell on this further. Anyone can 
see without a reminder from me that it also remains uncertain as a result of this 
whether the soul attains happiness or wretchedness after death ($71). It remains, 
therefore, only to consider the happiness and wretchedness of the soul after death. If 
the soul is more blessed after death than in this life, then I will say that it is in Heaven; 
if however it is less blessed, then we will suppose it to be in Hell. As a philosopher, 
I cannot specify these concepts in any other way because I would not suppose that to 
be in them which must first be proven, and otherwise I prefer not to consider how 
these words are understood by theologians. 


$73 


‘Wherever blessedness and its contrary are found, wherever a Heaven and a Hell are 
supposed to exist, there good actions and virtues, sins and vices must also be met 
with. As a result, these states cannot be attributed to any substance that does not 
actually perform free actions. If, therefore, the soul is supposed to be damned or 
blessed after death, it must make use of its freedom after death; consequently, it must 
attain to the use of its understanding and lead a spiritual life after death. The posit of 
Heaven and Hell thus presupposes that the soul endures after death, that it does not 
sleep eternally, and that it does not live in a merely sensible way but instead that it 
will become conscious of itself, think rationally, and perform free actions. All of this 
is uncertain on the basis of reason, according to the third and fourth section of this 
treatise. It follows that, in general, it is uncertain on the basis of reason whether a 
Heaven or a Hell awaits humanity. Left to itself, reason does not recognize any 
contradiction in a state of the soul after death in which it is neither blessed nor 
damned; but neither does reason see any ground that requires it to accept any such 
middle-state of the soul. Nonetheless, we will make the supposition that there is a 
Heaven and Hell—what then can reason uncover regarding these two states? This 
much is irrefutably certain: if the soul attains to the use of its higher powers after 
death, then it will either be more or less blessed than it was in this world, and subject 
to this condition, it is consequently necessary that it comes to be in either Heaven or 
Hell ($72). [...] 


$77 
Reason cannot say with certainty whether those souls that are transported after death 
to the happy expanses of Heaven will remain there eternally. For if the blessed should 
stay in Heaven eternally, they must remain virtuous eternally and ceaselessly do more 
good rather than sin. Yet, even if the blessed should be cleansed of all sins and their 
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effects immediately after death, it nonetheless remains just as possible for them to 
begin to sin anew. Consequently, their habit of acting well can gradually be degraded, 
while the habit of sinning gradually develops until the latter gains the upper hand so 
that their blessedness is interrupted. Using Scripture, one can show that those who 
have once entered Heaven are empowered in their goodness through the grace of 
God in such a way that it is hypothetically impossible that they should start to sin 
again. Yet, such a confirmation in goodness is a supernatural work of God's grace 
that cannot be anticipated by means of reason. 


$80 


Everything which I have thus far remarked of the soul’s blessedness after death also 
permits of application, with the appropriate changes, to Hell. Scripture provides us 
with a terrifying and fearsome concept of this state, one which reason cannot in fact 
reject as an absurdity, but which reason nonetheless cannot arrive at either when it 
merely assumes those principles for its proofs that properly belong to it. When one 
considers the matter merely as a philosopher, one cannot say with certainty whether 
the damned will still not perform any morally good actions. One can only suppose 
that those people who were more vicious than virtuous up until the hour of their 
death, will be impressed with a degree of moral imperfection through the normal 
course of nature that is greater than the simultaneous degree of perfection. Conse- 
quently, immediately after death, they will find themselves in Hell ($72). Yet, since no 
one in this world is so vicious as to be supposed not to have performed a morally 
good action, so it is also impossible for reason to conceive how all moral goodness in 
the soul is supposed to be extirpated through separating the soul from our current 
body since that same goodness is grounded in the soul's nature. It is accordingly 
probable for reason that even the damned in Hell will still perform some morally 
good actions. Since, however, things that are probable can be false, one cannot rely in 
the least upon this. Whoever would decide this matter with certainty must investigate 
whether it can be proved on the basis of Scripture that the damned in Hell can do 
nothing else but sin and that all of their free actions will be thoroughly sinful. 


$82 


‘That Hell is an eternal punishment cannot be demonstrated at all through reason. If 
there should not be any exit from Hell, then no improvement or conversion could 
take place in it, and the grace of God would be eternally denied to the damned. 
Neither of these permits of proof with certainty through reason. A capacity of the 
soul may be increased to whatever degree one likes, it remains contingent throughout 
and can always decrease again to the point of vanishing, The damned might, 
therefore, be as vicious as one likes, nonetheless, their viciousness remains a contin- 
gent and changeable capacity which can, accordingly, diminish. As soon as this 
occurs, the vicious person improves and leaves the state of the damned. If one 
wanted to say that the damned become hardened, or that all such improvement is 
hypothetically impossible, or even that all of the means and opportunities for 
conversion have been eternally taken from them, then this could all be the case but 
reason has no ground by which it might be supposed to know these truths. It is 
impossible for us to represent death, with certainty by means of mere reason, as a 
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change that incurs an eternal hypothetical impossibility of conversion in the soul. 
‘And reason can know just as little that God has restricted his acts of grace merely to 
this temporal life. Scripture tells us, no doubt, that the merit of Christ is the sole 
means of protection from Hell, and that those who have not accepted this before 
death shall go eternally wanting for its fruits. Yet, reason knows nothing of such 
matters, and redemption from Hell appears possible to it. Accordingly, reason does 
not recognize the expanse between Heaven and Hell to be so fortified as to close off 
all passage from one to the other ($77). 


$87 


Before I conclude this section, the remaining rational proofs for the immortality of 
the soul that have yet to be mentioned must be evaluated. In $35, I showed that those 
who want to demonstrate the immortality of the soul must prove a priori that God 
has decided in favor of the eternal life of the soul, and I have maintained the same 
thing concerning the most important elements of the soul's state after death. Not- 
withstanding whether I have established in general (and if I am not mistaken, with 
good reason) that there is not a single case in which one can say with certainty and in 
advance what God has resolved, I will show here in particular that one cannot 
demonstrate in advance what God has decreed regarding the future life of the soul. 
Some among the learned believe the opposite and are of the opinion that one can 
infer the eternal life of the soul with certainty from God's goodness, wisdom, and 
justice. In this, they take as their major premise something which I do not at all cast 
into doubt, namely, that God decides in favor of what agrees with His goodness, 
wisdom, and justice, and in favor of what is required by these divine attributes, and 
whatever He resolves upon follows with irresistible certainty. However, the minor 
premise, that the eternal life of the soul is something demanded by these attributes, is 
not a claim that can attain to complete certainty. I will endeavor to show that this is 
the case one attribute at a time. 


$88 
When one wants to demonstrate that some occurrence in this world accords with the 
goodness of God, then it is not sufficient for it to be shown that it is somehow good in 
itself; rather, one has to be able to demonstrate that it belongs to the best world and 
that without it this world could not be the best. God’s goodness, the most perfect 
goodness of all, has the whole world, and its perfection considered in its entirety, as 
its object. A thing might be as good as one likes in itself, indeed, it might bring about 
as much perfection in the individual parts of the world as one likes, but still it will not 
accord with divine goodness until it is unavoidably required for the supreme perfec- 
tion of the world. In retrospect, we human beings always know with certainty that 
everything that actually happens in the world, even if it is as evil as one wishes, is in 
accordance with the supreme goodness of God because such goodness often sacrifices 
the perfection of the part for that of the whole. Yet, no one can know in advance 
whether some occurrence accords with God’s goodness. Would one not then have to 
see through to the perfection of the entire world? Would one not need to realize that 
a certain occurrence fits into the entire network so precisely that not only does it fail 
to conflict with any single higher rule of perfection but, much more, that it is 
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necessarily required by the same? Whoever among us that would boast of such an 
insight would have to be foolish and bold in the highest degree. I would ask such a 
one whether, if God would have consulted with him as He set to founding this world, 
would it in his opinion accord with supreme goodness to permit the fall of the devil 
and of man, or not? What would he have answered? Of course, he need not answer at 
all, yet, would he not have spoken up on behalf of the negative side if he were allowed 
to follow his own notions? Therefore, it is undeniable that an occurrence can be evil 
in itself and yet not contradict the goodness of God, and another can be very good, 
but be inconsistent with the principles of divine goodness. One might apply this 
consideration to the immortality of the soul. It is true that annihilation robs the soul 
of all of its actual perfections and makes it so imperfect that it cannot become more 
imperfect. The eternal sleep of the soul, and being robbed eternally of the use of its 
higher powers, are sources of greater imperfection in the soul. If, by contrast, the soul 
continues to exist, if it attains to the use of all of its higher powers in the next world, 
then it thereby becomes more perfect. If the soul were the only being that God had to 
care for, then I believe that one could infer its eternal life from the goodness of God 
with complete certainty. However, God has a number of things to care for through 
His goodness, and the universal sovereign of all things does not play favorites in His 
realm. Who knows whether the perfection of the whole world demands the soul's 
annihilation at the hand of God? Who can demonstrate the opposite in advance 
through reason? And I maintain the same regarding the other elements of the state of 
the soul after death, What in addition to this do we want to say of the damned? One 
might say a thousand times that God imparts a number of perfections to the damned 
in the course of preserving them, and thus shows Himself good with respect to them, 
and yet I believe that anyone would rather be annihilated than damned. One would 
do me an injustice to believe that I had to prove that reason could uncover a ground 
as to why the human soul has to be annihilated for the sake of God’s goodness. I hold 
only that one cannot say anything certain in advance through reason concerning 
whether the annihilation of the soul, or the opposite, accords with God’s goodness. 
Even though the latter is probable, I cannot assert anything regarding either. Who- 
ever wants to demonstrate something must show the impossibility of the opposite; 
accordingly, whoever wants to demonstrate the immortality of the soul must show 
that the annihilation of the soul and its spiritual death contradicts God's goodness. If 
one cannot prove this, then the goodness of God does not yield a demonstration of 
the immortality of the soul. 


$89 

From the wisdom of God much less can be inferred in advance by means of an 
irrefutable inference. We know that that which is best accords in every case with the 
wisdom of God. Yet, what is best? That which is possible and required in the best 
possible world, that which has obtained a place in the system of divine ends that is 
incomprehensible to all finite spirits. Who, however, can say in advance whether this 
or that individual occurrence finds itself written into the plan of this world? Are 
God’s ways not inscrutable? Do we not always have to wait until the end before we 
can say that something accords with the wisdom of God? It is impossible for us to be 
able to say with certainty in advance whether or not the annihilation of the soul 
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conforms to God’s wisdom. Someone asserts that yes, it is contrary to His wisdom to 
first create something and afterwards to reduce it to nothing again. Yet, this is just 
what I would like to know. Perhaps human souls serve so few and such small 
purposes in the best world that, were they supposed to endure eternally, they 
would become superfluous parts of the world, a piece of furniture that no one can 
use any longer. The entire human race amounts to but a handful of God’s subjects, 
and who knows whether its complete extermination is not demanded by the hi 
laws of the city of God? I cannot support this by means of a single ground; yet, it also 
cannot be completely refuted a priori by reason. If one wants to hold that spirits are 
the nearest instruments for the glorification of God, that they are the final end of the 
best world, and that a spirit that lives eternally is a better instrument for God’s honor 
than a mortal spirit, then I would admit this insofar as one only considers a spirit on 
its own. However, from the perspective of the wisdom of God, a spirit is considered 
with respect to the entire city of God, and there in the vast network of God's ends it 
could be that it is not better for this or that spirit to live eternally than for it to die 
once and for all. For is not a spirit without sin a better instrument for the glorifi- 
cation of God than a sinful one? But why then did God permit so many millions of 
spirits in this world to fall into sin? In a word, it is a piece of boldness on the part of 
reason to assert decisively that some event or other accords with the wisdom of God, 
or is contrary to it, before it even actually happens. In every case, we have to remain 
silent and await the outcome with complete abandonment to the divine will. From 
God's wisdom we cannot make any conjecture regarding a single occurrence in this 
world with complete conviction, unless God Himself reveals His wise decision to us 
in advance. 


S90 
‘Those who maintain that the immortality of the soul is certain on the basis of reason 
tend for the most part, and with enormous confidence, to appeal to God's justice. 
‘They say that God must reward goodness and punish evil in a proportional way in 
virtue of the supreme perfection of His justice. Excellent! 1 am perfectly convinced 
that this is the case on the basis of the principles of sound philosophy. Yet, if one 
assumes that, as regards the human soul in this world, this office of divine justice is 
not completely carried out because the virtuous are unhappy and the vicious happy 
then I am of another opinion. Since reason can say nothing with certainty of the 
punishments and rewards that depend on God's will beyond asserting their possi- 
bility, it is merely natural punishments and rewards that have to be considered here. 
These are natural effects of free actions, and because no effect can be greater or lesser 
than its whole cause, one must accept not only that any good or evil action 
immediately issues in natural consequences, but also that these are proportional to 
the actions themselves. Consequently, any given free action is, as it were, immediately 
rewarded and punished, and indeed in a manner proportioned to it, even though this 
does not always occur in a noticeable way. The unhappiness of the virtuous is either a 
punishment for their sins, or a true reward and merely an apparent evil, just as the 
happiness of the vicious is either a reward for their good actions or an apparent good 
but true evil. If, therefore, one merely looks to natural punishments and rewards, as 
that to which alone reason can direct its attention, then all the good and evil actions 
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